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through Maret to the English Government.    Yet the King's
speech began with a declaration,  " we  are  engaged  in  a
contest on the issues of which depend the maintenance of
our constitution, laws, and religion, and the security of all
civil  society."    The war was at  this stage a war against
revolutionary  principles  in  France.    Fox  was  beaten  by
two  hundred  and seventy-nine  to fifty-nine votes in  his
amendment to the address, " To state the determination of
this House to support his Majesty in the measures necessary
to maintain the honour and independence of the Crown, and
to provide for the defence and safety of the nation : but at the
same time to advise his Majesty to take the earliest means
of concluding a peace with the French nation, on such terms
as it may be reasonable and prudent for us to insist on.
That whenever such terms can be obtained we trust that no
obstacle to the acceptance of them will arise from any con-
siderations respecting the form or nature of the Government
which  may prevail in France."     By  December  1795  the
Government  had   completely changed  its  tone,  and  was
ready to listen to proposals, and  by October   1796, (after
the  break-down  of some  indirect  negotiations  with  Bar-
thelemy,) it announced that it had actually taken steps for
a negotiation.    Yet in the interval between 1794 and 1796
nothing   had   happened   to   make   it   easier   or   safer  to
treat: France was back again in Belgium, her armies had
won Holland and the mountain passes of Spain and Pied-
mont, and Prussia had fallen away from the Coalition.    The
negotiations collapsed, and when next a proposal came from
France in 1799 it was rejected, on the ground that it came
from a revolutionary Government, though it was precisely
with the same Government that the Peace of Amiens was
signed the following year.
But behind all these contradictions there was a perfectly
consistent policy. Pitt wanted to reduce France to her
original limits ; and though he had none of Burke's feelings
about an unanointed Republic, he made the re-establishment
of monarchy his end, because he came to identify that